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:  at  mihi  curai 

Non  mediocris  inesl,  fontes  iit  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitiE  praecopta  beatae. 

Hor.  Sat,  4. 

He  who  makes  literature  his  sole  employ¬ 
ment  has  to  combat  with  difficulties  unknown 
to  those  whose  occupations  are  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  character.  With  whatever  reason  he 
may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  superi- 
ority  of  his  pursuit  or  the  refinement  of  his: 
enjoyment  above  those  of  the  vulgar,  he  willl 
not  escape  those  calamities  which  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  his  nature.  The  early  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  capacity  has  indeed  a  pow-l 
erful  influence  on  the  future  character,  but 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  elementary 
studies  sliould  not  pass  ;  when  the  mind 
should  be  engrossed  in  subjects  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  business  of  life — 
It  was  a  cause  of  much  regret  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  he  had  never  regularly  adopted  one  of 
the  learned  professions  and  that  so  much 
time  had  been  passed  in  literary  labour  which 
he  anticipated  was  mispent.  Perhaps  of 
himself  he  was  not  competent  to  judge,  for 
it  certainly  admits  of  a  question,  whether  the 
professional  eminence,  to  which  the  gigan¬ 
tic  powers  of  his  mind  would  have  advanced 
him,  had  been  of  more  service  to  himself  or 
beneficial  to  the  community  than  his  literar\ 
acquirements.  In  him,  the  Divine  the  Phy¬ 
sician  or  the  Civilian  might  have  gained  that 
triumph  over  cotemporary  genius  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  as  a  moralist,  and  have  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  the 
works  of  the  Scholar  as  they  will  be  more  dif¬ 
fusively  spread,  and  their  circulation  thro’ 
all  ranks  of  society  become  moreextens  ive, 
while  they  extort  the  tribute  of  admiration 
wherever  they  have  appeared,  will  in  a  two¬ 
fold  degree  promote  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and 
the  suppression  of  vice.  The  desultory  read¬ 
ing  which  is  denominated  essays  has  been 
the  vehicle  of  much  instruction,  and  has  per¬ 
haps  of  all  other  kinds  classical  excepted, 
shaped  the  mind  to  virtue  and  integrity,  by 


lortifying  the  disposition  against  the  danger 
of  those  latent  snares  of  vice  and  immorality, 
which  are  found  every  where  planted  in  the 
broad  high-w'ay  of  life.  The  discipline  of 
mind  is  attained  more  by  reflection  than  by 
reading,  and  the  direction  of  it  is  swayed  as 
the  principles  it  has  imbibed  are  more  or  less 
predominant.  To  a  practice  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  reading  may  be  imputed  the  fickleness 
of  disposition  oftener  displayed  in  the  female 
character  than  in  that  of  the  other  sex,  and 
to  which  many  a  fatal  act  of  indiscretion 
may  remotely  if  not  immediately  be  attrib¬ 
uted.  A  natural  taste  sickens  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  a  depraved  appetite,  and  the  state 
of  health  of  that  individual  must  be  precari¬ 
ous  whose  hunger  is  appeased  by  so  unwhole¬ 
some  a  diet.  This  habit  of  luxurious  idle¬ 
ness,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  does  much  to 
unsettle  and  disorganize  those  principles 
and  impressions  which  \fith  so  much  dili¬ 
gence  have  been  contended,  and  perhaps 
proved,  not  to  be  innate  by  Mr.  Locke  ;  but 
of  the  origin  of  which  in  himself  no  one  has 
a  consciousness  ;  and  much  of  that  vivacity 
of  disposition  which  we  call  playfulness  in 
women,  and  that  indisUnctness  of  perception 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  In  the 
following  passage  from  the  Rambler  this  re¬ 
markable  trait  IS  alluded  to,  although  the  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  of  it. 

“  It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  wo¬ 
men  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or 
bad  as  they  fall  among  those  who  practice 
vice  or  virtue  j  and  that  neither  education 
or  reason  gives  them  much  security  against 
the  influence  of  example.  Whether  it  he 
that  they  have  less  courage  to  stand  against 
opposition  or  that  their  desire  of  admiration 
makes  them  sacrifice  their  principles  to  the 
poor  pleasure  of  worthless  praise,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  whatever  be  the  cause  that  female  good¬ 
ness  seldom  keeps  its  ground  against  laugh¬ 
ter,  flattery,  or  fashion.” — Perhaps  a  safe 
and  secure  remedy  for  this  propensity  can¬ 
not  with  more  certainty  be  obtained  than  by 
an  application  to  those  authors,  who  extend 
their  subjects  through  a  chain  of  connected 

deductions,  where  each  in  some  measure  de- 
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pends  on  a  preceding  one  with  an  almost 
mathematical  precision.  The  labours  at  first 
may  appear  unprofitable  and  dry,  but  as  the 
mind  by  the  exercise  imperceptibly  increas¬ 
es  in  intellectual  vigour,  the  habit  of  atten¬ 
tion  becomes  more  familiar,  and  what  was 
before  a  task  is  now  a  delightful  recreation. 

It  is  this  exercise  which  qualifies  the  reader 
to  digest  what  he  finds  in  his  author,  and  in-  ] 
troduces  him  to  a  more  elevated  grade  of 
ideas.  The  celebrity  of  those  who  hotd  a 
conspicuous  place  in  society  at  large  is  de 
rived  from  this  elevation  of  thought  which 
fits  them  for  the  station  they  occupy.  In  the 
following  passage  from  a  philosophical  au¬ 
thor  (Dugald  Stewart)  in  allusion  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  the 
principle  is  maintained. 

For  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  facts  more 
recondite  observation  and  experiment  must 
be  employed  ;  and  accordingly  the  use  of 
these  media  forms  one  of  the  characteristi- 
cal  circumstances  by  w  hich  the  studies  of  the 
philosopher  are  distinguished  from  the  expe-i 
Hence  of  the  multitude.  How  much  the 
stock  of  his  information  must  thereby  be  en¬ 
larged  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Hy  habits  of 
scientific  attention  his  accuracy  as  an  observ¬ 
er  is  improved  and  a  precision  is  given  to  his 
judgment  essentially  ditt'erent  from  the 
vagueness  of  ordinary  perception  :  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  his  own  observations  with  those 
made  by  others  he  arrive*  at  many  conclu¬ 
sions  unknown  to  those  who  are  prevented 
by  the  necessary  avocations  of  human  life, 
from  indulging  the  impulse  of  a  speculative 
curiosity,  while  the  experiments  which  his 
ingenuity  devi!ies,enahle  him  to  place  nature 
in  situations  in  which  she  never  presents  her¬ 
self  spontaneously,  to  view  and  to  extort 
from  her  secrets  over  which  she  draws  a  veil 
to  the  eyes  of  others.” 

There  exists  little  danger  in  studies  of 
this  description  that  the  mind  should  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  webs  of  metaphysical  nicety. 
The  successful  labours  of  Bacon  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  effectually  ridiculed  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  the  schools  and  put  an  end  to  their 
mischievous  influence  :  and  the  Logic  of  the 
modern  seminaries  may  in  proud  contrast 
compare  with  that  of  their  predecessors. 
Although  in  the  system  of  education  adopted 
in  the  present  age  modern  metaphysics  may 
with  safety  be  introduced  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  ancient  lore,  yet  it  is  not  an  unprofit¬ 
able  employment  as  an  exercise  occasionally 
to  view  in  retrospect  the  ruins  of  the  old 
fashioned  edifice,  and  to  admire  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  of  preceding  ages,  although  in  the  super¬ 
structure  of  the  modern  building  we  do  not 


coincide  in  opinion  of  their  elegance  or  util¬ 
ity.  The  decline  of  ancient  metaphysics  is 
thus  mentioned  by  the  Historian  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Ages — 

“  The  scholastic  philosophy  so  famous  for 
several  ages  has  passed  away  and  been  for- 
gotten.  The  history  of  literature  like  that 
of  empire  is  full  of  revolutions.  Our  public 
libraries  are  cemetaries  of  departed  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  dust  accumulating  upon  their 
uritouchcil  volumes  speaks  as  forcibly  as  the 
grass  that  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
Few,  very  few  for  a  hundred  years  past  have 
broken  the  repose  of  the  immense  works  of 
the  schoolmen.  None  perhaps  in  our  coun¬ 
try  have  acquainted  themselves  particularly 
with  their  contents,  I-ieibnitz  however  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  some  one  conversant 
with  modern  philosophy  would  undertake  to 
extract  the  scattered  particles  of  gold,  which 
may  be  hid  in  their  abandoned  mines.” 

As  abstract  mathematics  require  no  col¬ 
lateral  aid  they  may  reach  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  in  ages  of  general  barbarism.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  if  the  course 
of  study  had  been  directed ’that  way,  there 
shouUl  not  have  arisen  a  Newton  or  a  La 
Place  instead  of  an  Aquinas  or  an  Ockham. 
I'hese  inquiries  indeed  were  subject  to  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  the  great  purifier  of  hooks  and 
men ;  for  if  the  metaphysician  stood  a  chance 
of  being  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  phi¬ 
losopher  was  not  in  less  jeopardy  as  a  magi¬ 
cian.” 


Triads  of  Song  or  Poetical  Aphorisms. 

The  Three  foundations  of  poetic  genius  :  the  Vfifl 
of  God,  human  exertion,  and  the  accidents  of  life. 

The  three  primary  requisites  of  poetic  genius  ; 
an  eye  that  sees  nature,  a  heart  that  feels  nature, 
and  a  boldness  that  dares  follow  nature. 

The  three  indispensibles  of  genius  :  understand¬ 
ing,  feeling,  and  perseverance. 

rhe  three  properties  of  genius:  fine  thought,  ap¬ 
propriate  thought,  and  diversity  of  sentiment. 

1’he  three  things  that  enoble  genius;  vigour,  fan¬ 
cy  and  knowledge. 

The  three  supports  of  genius  :  strong  mental  en¬ 
dowments,  memory,  and  learning. 

The  three  marks  of  genius  :  extraordinary  under¬ 
standing,  superior  conduct  and  uncommon  exertion. 

The  thiee  things  that  improve  genius  ;  proper 
exertion,  frequent  exertion,  and  successful  exertion. 

The  three  results  of  poesy  :  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  benignity.  , 

Tha  three  things  that  enrich  genius  :  contented- 
ness  of  mind,  the  cherishing  of  good  thoughts  and 
exercising  the  memory. 

The  three  things  that  will  ensure  success  :  ap¬ 
propriate  efibrt,  dexterous  effort,  and  extraordinary 
effort. 

The  three  thi  ngs  that  will  ensure  acquaintance  : 
courtesy  ingenuity  and  originality. 
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THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— No.  2. 

ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION*. 

The  influence  of  fashion  enters  intoever)^ 
human  concern,  and  its  various  turns  and' 
chani^Cft  have  almost  as  sensible  an  effect  on 
literature  as  on  dress  ;  on  philosophy  as  on 
politics.  F2ach  change  arises  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth,  or  knowledge,  or  industry, 
or  the  love  of  novelty  ;  and  it  were  as  easy 
to  discover  an  adequate  cause  for  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  metaphysics,  as  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
bonnet.  The  hand  of  time  is  wont  to  con¬ 
duct  the  improvements  in  every  art  and  ev¬ 
ery  science  to  that  point  of  simplicity,  where 
a  more  perspicacious  onler  of  beings  would 
probably  have  commenced  their  discoveries. 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
wheel  of  fashion  has  touched  the  point,  at 
which  philosophy  and  morality  ought  prop¬ 
erly  to  have  set  out — Education.  To  form 
tlie  mind  of  youth  is  to  mould  the  disposition 
ofa  new  geneiation  ;  it  is  the  reformation 
or  the  debasement  of  mankind  for  a  certain 
period  ;  it  is  the  confirmation  or  destruction 
of  all  that  our  ancestors  have  done  of  good,or 
wise,  or  virtuous.  Education  may  be  called 
the  art  of  concentrating  the  spirit  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  our  forefath¬ 
ers.  It  draws  them  to  a  focus,  and  fits  them 
for  present  use. 

Religion  siiouid  form  the  foundation  of  and 
be  the  chief  corner  stone”  of  a  young  lady’s 
education  !  Religion  is  that  which  should 
serve  as  the  polar  star  in  the  voyage  through 
lile,  and  which  points  to  the  banner  of  eter¬ 
nal  rest.  If  Religion  can  have  any  hold  on 
the  mind,  it  must  he  early  instilled.  If  Re¬ 
ligion  he  of  any  use,  it  must  be  taught  and 
inculcated  rationally.  If  Religion  be  de¬ 
signed  to  restrain  the  passions,  it  must  have 
its  foundation  fixed  before  the  passions  rise 
in  an  impetuous  phalanx  to  resist  its  approacli. 

Nearly  allied  to  &  sense  of  Religion.^  are 
the  virtues  of  courage  and  chastity.  What 
can  serve,  like  the  ])romises  of  Religion,  to 
inspire  conscious  recLitude  with  due  confi¬ 
dence  ?  It  is  in  the  confidence  of  conscious 
rectitude  that  real  courage  consists  ;  a  vir¬ 
tue  as  requisite  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other. 
Men,  it  is  allowed,  ought  not  to  he  slaves  ol 
public  opinion  ;  in  its  stead  this  inward  con¬ 
viction  of  rectitude  should  be  the  standard 
of  their  actions.  But,  to  public  opinion,  wo¬ 
man  it  is  supposed,  should  not  dare  to  he  in¬ 
different.  Why  ?  Because  the  very  scanty 
portion  of  education  that  is  usually  bestowed 
upon  women,  and  their  consequent  unsteadi¬ 
ness  of  mind,  leave  them  destitute  of  any 
fixed  rule  of  conduct.  But  public  opinion  is 
a  very  variable  and  uncertain  standard,  par-f 


ticularly  with  regard  to  the  female  sex. — 
Scarcely  are  virtue  and  vice  more  opposite 
to  the  public  sentiment  respecting  the  con¬ 
duct  and  manners  of  women  in  different 
countries,  and  at  difterent  periods.  Let  them 
then  be  furnished  with  a  determinate  invari¬ 
able  guide,  and  they  will  no  longer  need  to 
be  wavering  slaves  of  public  opinion  ;  nor 
will  they  be  in  danger  of  offending  against  it : 
no  public  takes  oftence  at  virtue  : — Religion 
is  this  guide.  Religion  alone  can  provide 
such  a  steady  and  certain  standard. 

Prudence^  says  the  author  of  “  Letters  for 
Literary  Ladies''^ ^  (Miss  Edgeworth)  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  safeguard  to  chastity  ;  that  is,  the 
dread  of  public  censure.  But  prudence  is  of 
two  kinds  ;  there  may  be  prudence  to  con¬ 
ceal,  as  w'ell  as  prudence  to  avoid.  By  pru- 
ilence  a  woman  may  indulge  the  sin,  and  es¬ 
cape  the  shame.  With  impudence  she  may 
brave  the  shame ;  and  with  talents  as  too  ma¬ 
ny  examples  prove,  she  may  do  it  too  suc¬ 
cessfully  ;  but  here  public  opinion  is  set  a- 
side,  and  no  rule  remains. 

Charity  is  a  virtue  of  no  common  value  to 
a  state,  ainl  it  should  be  guarded  with  no 
common  care. — Early  religious  instruction 
will  SOW'  the  seeds^of  virtue  in  the  vigorous 
and  ductile  mind  of  youth.  The  plant  that 
rises  will  be  a  much  more  effectual  preserva¬ 
tive  against  licentiousness,  than  any  penal 
statute  against  adultery. 

People  commonly  educate  their  children, 
says  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  as  they  build 
their  houses,  according  to  some  plan  they 
think  beautiful,  without  considering  whether 
it  is  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed.  Almost  all  girls  of  quality  arc 
educated  as  if  they  were  to  be  great  ladies; 
which  is  often  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  an 
immoderate  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  You  should  teach  yours  to  confine 
their  desires  to  probabilities,  to  be  as  useful 
as  possible  to  themselves,  and  to  think  pri- 
,  vacy  (as  it  is)  the  happiest  state  of  life.  I 
do  not  doubt  your  giving  them  all  the  instruc¬ 
tions  necessary  to  form  them  to  a  virtuous 
life  ;  hut  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  do  this,  with¬ 
out  proper  restrictions.  Vices  are  often  hid 
under  the  name  of  virtues,  and  the  practice 
of  them  followed  by  the  w  orst  of  consequten- 
ces.  Sincerity,  friendship,  piety,  disinter¬ 
estedness,  and  generosity,  are  all  great  vir¬ 
tues;  but  pursued  without  discretion  become 
criminal-  1  have  seen  ladies  indulge  their 
own  ill-humour  by  being  very  rude  and  im¬ 
pertinent,  and  think  they  deserved  approba¬ 
tion,  by  saying,  I  love  to  spealc  truth.  One 
of  your  acquaintances  made  a  ball  the  next 
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daj  after  her  mother  died,  to  show  she  was 
sincere.  I  believe  your  own  reflection  will 
furnish  you  with  but  too  many  examples  of 
the  ill-effects  of  the  rest  of  the  sentiments;  I 
have  mentioned  when  too  warmly  embraced. | 
They  are  generally  recommended  to  young 
people  without  limits  or  distinction  ;  and  this 
prejudice  hurries  them  into  great  misfortunes 
while  they  are  applauding  themselves  in  the 
noble  practice  (as  they  fancy)  of  very  emi¬ 
nent  virtues. 

I  cannot  help  adding  (out  of  my  real  af¬ 
fection  for  you)  that  I  wish  you  would  mod¬ 
erate  that  fondness  you  have  for  children.  1; 
do  not  mean  you  should  abate  any  part  of 
your  care,  or  not  do  your  duty  to  them  in  its 
utmost  extent  ;  but  I  would  have  you  early 
prepare  yourself  for  ciisappointments,  which 
are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  being  sur¬ 
prising.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  such  a  nu  m- 
ber,  that  none  should  be  unhappy  ;  prepare 
yourself  against  a  misfortune  of  that  kind.  I 
confess  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
support  ;  yet,  it  is  certain,  imagination  has  a 
great  share  in  the  pain  of  it,  &  it  is  more  in  ourj 
power  than  it  is  commonly  believed  to  soften! 
whatever  ills  are  founded  or  augmented  by  I 
fancy.  Strictly  speaking, there  is  butone  real 
evil,  I  mean,  acute  pain ;  all  other  complaints 
are  so  considerably  diminished  bv  timtt,  that 
is  plain  the  grief  is  owing  to  our  passion 
iince  the  sensation  of  it  vanisheswhen  that 
is  over. 


There  is  another  mistake  I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion,  usual  to  mothers  :  if  any  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters  are  beauties,  they  take  great  pains  to 
persuade  them  that  they  are  ugly,  or  at  least 
they  think  so,  which  the  young  woman  nev¬ 
er  fails  to  believe  springs  from  envy,  and  is 
perhaps  not  much  in  the  wrong.  1  would  if! 
possible,  give  them  a  just  notion  of  their  fig-j 
ure,  and  show  them  how  far  it  is  valuable.! 
Every  advantage  has  its  price,  and  may  be! 
either  over  or  under  valued.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mon  doctrine  of  (what  are  called)  good  books 
to  inspire  a  contempt  of  beauty,  riches, 
greatness,  &.c  which  Iras  done  as  much  mis¬ 
chief  among  the  young  of  our  sex  as  an  over 
eager  desire  of  them.  W  hy  should  tliey 
not  look  on  those  things  as  blessings  where 
they  are  bestowed,  though  not  necessaries 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy  without,  1 
cannot  conceive.  1  am  persuaded  the  ruin 

of  lady - ,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 

to  the  notions  given  her  by  the  gootl  people 
that  had  the  care  of  her.  It  is  true,  her  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  your  daughters’  are  ve-  ^ 
ry  different ;  they  should  be  taught  to  bc  j 
content  w’ith  privacy,  and  yet  not  neg*lect n 
good  fortune,  if  it  should  be  offered  them,  li 
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OF  CELEBRATED  LADIES. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

In  every  rank  of  society,  many  are  the 
creatures  of  imitation  ;  they  think  ami  act 
1*^88  from  their  own  judgment  and  choice 
than  from  the  examples  of  those  whom  they 
propose  to  thems#»lves  as  models. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance 
in  any  circle  of  society,  that  the  person  who 
gives  the  tone  to  its  opinions,  manners,  and 
pursuits,  should  be  such  as  best  to  promote 
its  most  beneficial  and  agreeable  purposes. 
Fashion  is  closely  interwoven  with  morals 
and  with  politics.  The  pursuits  and  man¬ 
ners  which  she  prescribes,  powerfully  influ¬ 
ence  private  integrity,  public  patriotism  and 
loyalty.  In  no  circle  does  that  imitation, 
whose  influence  we  have  already  remarked, 
operate  more  powerfully  than  in  high  life, 
and  by  none  are  people  of  that  condition 
more  directed  than  by  the  Duchess  of  Gor¬ 
don.  That  this  is  the  fact,  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  that  rank  in  society  will 
readily  bear  testimony.  We  hope  therefore, 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  onr  readers  to 
present  them  the  principal  features  of  this 
lady’s  history  and  characte>,  to  mark  their 
operation,  the  influence  it  has  procured  her, 
and  the  effects  which  it  has  produced. 

Her  Grace  was  the  first  who  brought  for¬ 
ward  music  and  dancing  at  routs,  and  thus 
entrenched  on  the  hostile  provinces  of  gam¬ 
ing.  Monymusk  was  heard  instead  of  the 
dicebox,  Lough  Erich  Side  took  up  the  at¬ 
tention  that  would  have  been  bestoA'ed  on 
vingt-un  ;  Reels  and  Strathspeys  took  the 
place  of  rouge  et  noir  and  laro  ;  rcnind 
games  were  abandoned  for  country  dances. 
If  the  glow  of  hilarity  tends  more  to  beauty 
than  anxiety,  avarice  or  rage  ;  if  a  fine  young 
w’oman  appear  to  more  advantage  interweav¬ 
ing  in  the  animating  dance,  than  with  her 
whole  soul  wrapt  up  in  the  odd  trick  ;  if  ac¬ 
tive  exercise  be  more  healthy  than  sedantry 
employment  ;  if  it  is  better  to  enjoy  inno¬ 
cent  pleasure  than  to  lose  sums  that  may 
involve  circumstances  or  distress  relations, 
then  is  dancing  superior  to  gaming  ;  and 
the  person  who  has  substitued  so  delightful 
a  recreation  in  the  place  of  so  pernicious  a 
pui*suit,  and  who  has  substituted  it  into  those 
circles  in  which  it  chiefly  prevailed,  and 
which  inferior  classes  are  so  apt  to  copy,  has 
produced  a  beneficial  change  in  society. — 
Such  has  resulted  from  the  countenance  of 
the  Duchess  of  (iordon.  By  diminishing  the 
time  and  attention  bestowed  upon  gaming, 
she  has  immediately  benefited  fashionable 
life,  and  ultimately  other  ranks  in  society. 


THE  MINEBVIAD. 


l'  ami  des  noirs. 

The  amiable  Gentleman  who  published  a  few  es¬ 
says  lately  in  one  of  the  Boston  Newspapers  under 
the  above  title,  perhaps  never  saw  the  following: 
anecdote. 

Maria  S - ,  after  reading:,  from  the  Negro  Boy’s 

Tale,  in  Mrs.  Opie’s  Poems,  the  following  lines, 

“  Missa,  dey  say  dat  our  black  skia 
Be  ugly,  ugly  to  de  sight  ; 

But  surely  if  they  look  vidin, 

Missa,  de  negro’s  heart  be  vite. 

Yon  cocoa  nut  no  smooth  as  silk. 

But  Touglj  and  ugly  as  de  rind  ; 

Ope  it,  sweet  meat  and  sweeter  milk 
Vidiii  dat  ugly  coat  ve  find. 

Ah  !  missa  smiling  in  your  tear 
I  see  you  know  vat  I’d  impart  ; 

De  cocoa  husk  de  skin  I  vear, 

De  milk  vidin  be  Zambo's  heart. 

very  innocently  asked  her  Father  if  the  Black  Boy’s 
heart  was  white  ?  That,  my  dear,  said  the  pun¬ 
ning  Parent,  depends  upon  his  moral  character,  as 
one  of  the  Latin  Poets  tells  us  that  the  white  man 
who  does  not  defend  his  absent  friend  agaiust  the 
aspersions  of  slander  is  a  J^igtr, 

- ‘  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 

Qui  non  defendit,  alio  culpante - 

llic  nigtr  est.’  • 

SEmiBtLlTY, 

‘Sensibility  is  pernicious  and  criminal,  when  the 
young  man,  or  man  of  business,  is  induced  by  it  to 
think  the  concerns  of  his  trade  or  vocation  unwor¬ 
thy  of  liim,  and  which  perhaps  are  not  very  ele¬ 
gant  and  important  in  themselves,  or  not  highly  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  thereupon  to  despise  and  neglect 
them,  and  to  imagine  that  he  degrades  himself  by 
paying  attention  to  (hem,  and  by  doing  only  such 
things  as  tliousands  of  others  of  less  delicate 
sentimenis  and  of  a  less  elevated  mind,  can  perform 
as  well  as  he.  It  is  pernicious,  when  the  disciple 
of  w'isdom,  seduced  by  this  propensity  of  his  heart, 
neglect  the  due  cultivation  of  his  understanding 
and  reason,  and  refuses  himself  to  serious  and  dry 
studies,  though  of  the  highest  importance  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knowledge  and  the  sciences,  which  are 
indispensibly  necessary  to  his  future  profession  or 
station  in  lifb. 

*  Seijsibility  is  hurtful  and  criminal  when  it  leads 
a  man  to  refrain  from  associating  with  others,  tot 
deny  them  the  duties  of  conversation,  affability, 
friendly  esteem  and  affection,  because  they  are  not 
so  seutiinental  as  iiimself:  nature  having  probably 
formed  them  of  coarser  materials,  or  designed  them 
more  for  cool  ard  temperate  reflexion,  more  for 
calm  consideration,  and  disposed  them  more  to  ac-  i 
tion  than  to  sentiment. 

*  Lastly,  sensibility  is  hartful  and  dangerous, 
W’hen.  beguiled  by  its  inspirations  and  impulses, 
we  dream  of  a  world,  A*  live  &  float  in  a  world  which 
has  hardly  any  thing  in  common  with  actual  slate  of 
things,  which  exists  only  in  our  irnagioation,or  in  cer¬ 
tain  poems,  Si  works  of  fancy;  when  beguiled  by  such 
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I  representations  and  images  we  look  for  perfection  in 
! others,  and  expect  matters  from  them,  which  are 
'either  nowhere,  or  very  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and 
then  trouble  and  aflict  ourselves  at  this  natural  de¬ 
fect  and  keep  ourselves  at  a  distance  from  them,  as 
if  we  missed  some  essential  qualities  in  them.  How 
many  has  this  prevented  from  making-the  most 
advantageous  connexions  ;  how  many  has  it  mis 
led  to  pass  their  days  in  a  state  of  celibacy  ! 
many  have  thereby  become  bad  husbands,  selfish 
and  austero^companions  hard  to  be  pleased,  and 
dow'nright  misanthropists  !  No;  the  wise  man  sees, 
accepts  and  uses  the  things  of  this  world  as  they 
are,  and  looks  for  no  angels  among  mankind,  no  par¬ 
adise  upon  the  earth,  no  virtue  free  from  alloy  a- 
mong  frail  and  sinful  creatures,  no  perfection  there^ 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found. 


TEJIRS, 

Misfortune  is  transitory:  happiness  can  standout 
a  thousand  attacks  of  it,  ere  it  can  be  torn  from  the 
spot  where  it  has  once  taken  root.  On  the  same 
principle,  beware  of  always  supposing  trouble  and 
misery  to  be  wherever  thou  seest  tears  to  flow. — 
They  flow  as  often,  and  probably  oftner,  from  sour¬ 
ces  of  delight  than  of  pain  ;  and  we  have  commonly 
mingled  sensations,  in  which  the  disagreeable  is  far 
over -balanced  by  the  pleasant  ;  sensations  arising 
from  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  benevolence  and 
affection  to  the  human  race,  of  virtue  and  greatness 
of  mind,  and  not  unfrcquently,  are  connected  tvith 
the  most  enchanting  recollections  of  blessings  al¬ 
ready  enjoyed,  and  with  the  most  delightful  pros¬ 
pects  of  future  bliss. 


EDUCATIOV  OF  FEMALES. 

The  education  of  the  present  race  of  females,  is 
not  very  favorable  to  domestic  happiness.  For  our 
own  part,  w’e  call  education  not  that  which  smoth¬ 
ers  a  woman  with  accomplishments,  but  that  which 
tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of 
character ;  that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a 
companion,  and  a  wife.  We  call  education  not 
that  which  is  made  up  with  shre*^  and  patches  of 
useless  arts,  but  that  which  inculcates  principles, 
polishes  taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feelings,  habitu- 
fates  to  reflection,train9  to  self-denial,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially,  thet  which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  sen 
timents,  tastes  and  passions,  to  the  love  and  fear  of 
God, 


Apology  for  the  Loquacity  of  Womcjt. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  adage  that  nature  does  noth¬ 
ing  in  vain.  To  women  she  has  given  the  talent 
of  talking  more  frequently  as  well  as  more  fluently 
than  men  ;  she  has  likewise  endowed  (hem  with 
a  greater  quantity  of  animation,  or  what  is  common¬ 
ly  called  animal  spirits.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, has 
nature  in  this  article,  so  eminently  distinguished 
women  from  men  ?  For  the  best  and  wisest  of  pur¬ 
poses.  The  principal  destination  of  all  women  is  to 
be  mothers  ;  hence  some  qualities  peculiar  to  such 
a  destination  must  necessarily  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  these  qualities  are  numerous — a  supe¬ 
rior  degree  of  patience,  of  affection,  of  minute  hut 
useful  attention,  joined  to  an  almost  incessant 
speaking. 

Here,  however,  I  must  confine 'my  observation* 
tothe  last  conspicuous  and  eminent  accompFsb* 
meiit.  To  be  occupied  with  laborious  <^iices,  wiiicb 
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demand  either  bodily  or  mental  exertions,  and  not 
unfrequently  both,  is  allotted  the  men.  These 
causes,  besides  their  comparative  natural  tacitur* 
nity,  totally  incapacitate  them  for  that  loquacity 
which  is  requisite  for  amusing  and  teaching  young! 
children  to  speak.  But  the  employments  of  women 
are  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  Household  affairs, 
and  particularly  the  nursing  and  training  of  chil¬ 
dren,  are  sufficient  to  engross  their  attention  and  to 
call  forth  all  their  ingenuity  and  active  powers. 
The  loquacity  of  women  is  too  often  considered  by 
poets,  historians  and  unthinking  men,  as  a  reproach 
upon  the  sex.  Men  of  this  description  know  not 
what  they  say.  When  they  blame  women  for 
speaking  much,  they  blame  nature  for  one  of  her 
wisest  institutions.  Women  speak  much — they 
ought  to  speak  much — nature  compels  them  to 
speak  much  ;  and  when  they  do  so,  they  are  com¬ 
plying  religiously  with  one  of  her  most  sacred  and 
useful  laws. 


A  couple  of  young  ladies,  having  buried  their 
father,  who  was  an  old  humourist,  and  had  such  an 
aversion  to  matrimony,  that  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  marry,  however  advantageous  might  be 
the  offer,  conversing  on  his  character  the  eldest  ob¬ 
served,  “he  is  dead  at  last,  and  now  we  will  mar¬ 
ry.”  “  Well,”  said_the  youngest, “  1  am  fora  rich 

husband,  and  Mr.  C - shall  be  my  man.”  Hold, 

sister,  said  the  other,  don’t  let  us  be  too  hasty  iu 
the  choice  of  our  husbands,  let  us  marry  those  whom 
the  powers  above  have  destined  for  us  ;  for  our 
marriages  are  registered  in  heaven’s  book.”  “  1 
am  sorry  for* that,  replied  the  youngest,  for  I  am 
afraid  father  will  tear  out  the  leaf.” 

CCqUETRY. 

Coquetry  stands  next  to  the  want  of  chastity  in 
the  scale  of  female  vices — it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
mental  prostitution — it  is  ruinous  to  all  that  delica¬ 
cy  of  feeling  which  gives  added  lustre  to  female 
charms — it  is  almost  destructive  to  modesty  itself. 
A  woman  who  has  been  addicted  to  its  practice  may 
strive  long,  and  \u  vain  to  regain  that  singleness  of 
heart  which  can  bind  her  up  so  closely  in  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children  as  to  make  her  a  good  wife,  or  a 
good  mother  ;  and  if  it  should  have  degenerated  in¬ 
to  habit,  it  may  lead  to  the  awful  result  of  infidel¬ 
ity  to  her  marriage  vows.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  co¬ 
quette  to  pretend  to  religion — its  practice  involves 
hypocrisy,  falsehood  and  deception — every  thing 
that  is  debasing — in  short,  as  it  is  bottomed  on  eel- 
fishness  and  pride  where  it  has  once  possessed  the 
mind,  it  will  only  yield  to  the  truth-displaying  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Cross — this,  and  this  only,  can  remove 
the  evil  ;  for  without  it,  she,  whom  the  charms  of 
youth  anil  beauty  have  enabled  to  act  the  coquette 
will  descend  into  the  vale  of  life  altered,  it  is  true, 
but  not  amended — as  she  will  find  the  world  with 
its  allurements  cling  round  her  parting  years,  in 
vain  rc'j'rets  for  days  that  arc  flown  and  mercenary 
views  for  her  descendants. 


ARTIFICE.  j 

A  lady,  to  whom  a  painter  had  promised  the  best 
picture  in  his  collection,  knew  not  which  to  take, 
and  hit  upon  this  stratagem  — She  sent  a  person 
to  the  painter,  who  was  from  home,  to  tell  him  that 
his  house  was  on  fire.  ‘T akc  care  of  my  Cleopatra,’ 
exclaimed  the  artist.  The  next  day  the  lady  sent 
for  the  Cleopatra. 


triplicates  of  ciurms. 

A  Spanish  Poet  thus  enumerates  Ten  triplicates  of 
charming  things  in  female  beauty. 

Trots  Choses  blanches  ;  La  peau,  leg  dents,  et  les 
mains,  *  « 

Trots  J\oivs  :  Les  Yeux,  les  sourcils,  ct  les  paupieres, 
Trots  Rouges  •  Le  Levres,  les  joues,  et  les  angles  ; 
Trof*  Longues  :  Les  Corps. les  cheveux,  et  les  mains. 
Trois  Couries^  Les  dents,  les  oreilles,  et  les  pieds. 
Trots  Larges^  Le  Sein,  le  front,  et  I’entre  sourcils.  ' 
Trois  Ltroites  :  La  branch,  la  ceinture,  et  I’entre 
du  pieds. 

Trois  Grosses  :  Les  bras,  la  cuisse,  et  le  gros  de  la 
jambe. 

Troi9  iJeliees:  Lesdoigts,  les  cheveux,  et  les  levres. 
T-rois  Retiles  :  Les  tetins,  le  nez,  et  la  tete. 

An  Enigmatical  Flower  Basket. 

Q.  The  Mirror  of  a  Goddess. 

A.  Venus  looking  glass. 
q.  The  sister  of  friendship. 

A.  Love  in  idleness. 

q.  The  enemy  of  mankind  in  a  thicket. 

A.  Devil  a  bush. 

q.  A  vocal  piece,  and  a  summer  insect. 

A.  Catch-fly. 

q.  The  nations  wealth. 

A.  Stocks. 

What  the  jealous  never  enjoy. 

A.  Hearts  ease. 

Q.  A  Diadem. 

A.  Crown  Imperial. 
q.  A  Shell  Fish. 

A.  Periwinkle. 

Q.  A  City,  and  self  esteem. 

A.  London  Pride. 
q.  Without  end. 

A.  Everlasting. 

Q.  Far  from  sour,  added  to  sharp. 

A.  Sw  eet  Briar. 

Q.  Congealed  water, and  the  smallestparticle  ofit. 

A.  Snow  drop. 

q.  A  Patriarch’s  mission. 

A.  Jacob’s  ladder. 

q.  An  attribute  of  an  upright  man. 

A.  Honesty. 

q.  A  musical  instrument,  and  a  latin  conjunction. 
A.  Viol-ct. 


Q.  Why  is  a  Tallow  Chandler  the  most  evil,  as 
well  as  the  most  unfortunate  man. 

A.  He  is  most  evil,  because  his  deeds  are  trick-ed^ 
and  the  most  unfortunate,  because  his  icicA'-cd  deeds 
are  always  6roMfi-/i//o /rj'/i/. 

q.  What  difl’erence  is  there  between  live  fish, 
and  fish  a  live. 

A.  'i'here  is  a  difference. 


A  RIDDLE. 

There*  is  a  certain  natural  production  neither  an- 
nimal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  that  exists  from  two  to 
SIX  fe*et  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  has  neith¬ 
er  length, breadth, nor  substance,  it  is  neither  male  or 
female,  but  generally  exists  between  both. — It  is  of¬ 
ten  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  strongly 
recommended  iu  the  Nkw^,  and  serves  equally  the 
purpose  of  treachery  and  fidelity. 
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RECIPIE  FOR  A  LADy’s  DRESS. 

Let  your  ear-rings  be  atttntion^  encircled  by  the 
pearls  of  rejinement  ;  the  diamond  of  your  neck¬ 
lace  be  iruth^  add  the  chain  CkrisUanity ;  your 
bosom  pin  be  modesty,,  set  with  compassion  :  your 
bracelets  be  charily^  ornamented  with  the  pearls  of 
gentleness  ;  your  finger  rings  be  affection,  set  round 
M  ith  the  diamonds  oi industry  ;  your  girdle  be  sim¬ 
plicity^  with  the  tassels  of  good  humour  ;  let  your 
thicker  garb  be  virtue^  and  your  drapery  politeness  ; 
let  your  shoes  be  wisdom^  secured  by  the  buckles  of 
perseverance. 


What  animal  is  it  that  in  the  morning  goes  upon 
all -four,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  upon  two,  and 
towards  evening  upon  three  legs  ?  ‘  It  is  man,' 

answered  Oedipus,  ‘  who  in  his  infancy,  goes  upon 
all-four  ;  then,  growing  bigger,  wants  but  two  legs 
in  order  to  walk  ;  and  at  last  goes  upon  three,  when 
in  his  old  age  h/i  leans  upon  a  stick.' 


Why  is  a  man  sooner  appeased  than  woman  ? 
Answer.  Because  both  partake  of  the  substance 
out  of  which  they  were  formed  at  first  ;  earth  from 
which  man  was  taken,  easily  imbibes  moisture  ; 
6one,  whence  woman  drew  her  origin,  cannot  be 
softened  by  any  liquor. 

AVilkes  one  day  asked  Garrick,  “What  he  cal¬ 
led  honesty  “  What  is  that  to  you  said  the 
Roscius,  “  meddle  with  things  that  concern  you.'''* 

KISS  AND  TEr.L. 

While  on  the  lips  I  whispering  count 
My  kisses  o'er  in  wanton  play. 

And  raptur'd  tell  the  dear  amount, 

I  sometimes  hear  thee  sighing  say—  _ 

“  Ah,  if  the  world  should  hear  of  this  !" 

Nay,  nay,  my  love,  that  fear  dispel, 

The  lips  that  can  tell  and  kiss^ 

Were  never  form'd  to  kiss  and  ttll. 


MADAME  DE  STARL  HOLSTEIN. 

This  distinguished  lady  was  remarkable,  even  iri 
her  childhood,  for  an  attentive  observation  of  every 
thing  around  her.  She  was  a  writer  from  her  ear¬ 
liest  youth.  She  composed  eulogies  and  portraits, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  made  extracts  from  the 
Spirit  of  Laws,  with  remarks.  Madame  Rilliet,  who 
has  written  an  account  of  the  infancy  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  with  whom  she  was  very  intimate,  des¬ 
cribes  her  at  the  age  of  eleven,  as  not  engaging  in 
the  usual  sports  of  children,  but  inquiring  of  those 
of  her  age  what  lessons  they  had  learned,  and 
v/hat  foreign  languages  they  were  acquainted  with  ; 
and  when  she  had  been  at  play,  she  always  wrote 
down  the  subject  of  the  pieces  with  remarks.  She 
used  to  sit  by  the  Side  of  her  father,  ,M.  Necker, 
and  was  always  much  noticed  by  those  who  visited 
him,  particularly  the  Abbe  Raynal,  who  would 
converse  with  her  as  if  she  had  been  five  and  twen¬ 
ty.  When  her  father  had  a  party  of  friends,  she  was 
always  veiy  attentive  to  their  conversation.  “  She 
uttered  not  a  word,"  says  Madame  Rilliet  ;  “  yet 
she  seemed  as  if  speaking  in  her  turn,  all  her  flexi¬ 
ble  features  displayed  so  much  expression.  Her 
eyes  followed  the  looks  and  motions  of.  those  who 
^  spoke  ;  you  would  have  said  she  seized  the  ideas 
'  before  she  heard  them." 


PSALM  CVIII. 
PARAPHRASED. 

Paratum  cor  meum. 


My  heart  now  is  ready,  'tis  ready  to  sing 
Thy  praises,  Jehovah,  my  God,  and  my  king ! 

The  best  of  my  members,  my  heart  and  my  tongue, 
Shall  praise  thee,  Jehovah,  with  harp  and  with  song ! 

In  slumber  no  longer,  my  lute,  shalt  thou  lie  ; 
Aw'ake  then,  iny  harp,  and  right  early  will  I. 

In  the  midst  of  the  people,  my  thank  shall  ascend. 
And  I'U  sing  forth  thy  praises,  while  nations  attend. 

Thy  mercy  is  greater  than  heaven  is  high  ; 

Thy  truth  is  a  pillar,  that  reaches  the  sky, 

O  God,  in  the  highest,  appear  on  thy  throne. 

And,  o'er  the  broad  earth,  let  thy  glory  be  shown. 

To  save  thy  beloved,  thy  chosen  to  spare, 

Be  thy  right  hand  extended  and  hear  thou  my  pray'r. 
And  now,  in  his  heart  shall  thy  servant  rejoice. 

For  God  hath,  in  holiness,  lifted  his  voice. 

The  pastures  of  Sichem  my  hand  shall  divide. 

And  mete  out4hc  valley  of  Succoth  beside. 

For  me  is  Manasses,  and  Gilead  for  me. 

And  Ephraim's  strength  as  my  helmet  shall  be. 

In  the  wafers  of  Moab  my  feet  will  1  lave, 

My  lawgiver  Juda,  and  Edom  my  slave  ; 

O'er  Edom  I'll  cast  out  my  shoe,  in  disdain, 

And  triumph,  on  haughty  Philistia's  plain. 

But  who  into  Edom's  strong  city  shall  bring, 

If  thou  wilt  nrtt  guide  us,  my  God,  and  my  King? 
Hast  thou  not  forsaken  us?  wilt  thou  not  go. 

And  lead  forth  our  armies  to  vanquish  the  foe  ? 

O,  help  then,  my  God,  for  man's  help  is  a  reed. 
But  thou  art  a  shield  and  a  buckler  indeed  ; 

The  battle  is  ours,  if  thine  ear  but  incline ; 

The  praise  and  the  glory,  Jehovah,  are  thine. 

Gospel  Advocate. 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAD.  ' 

0^^  DETRACTION.  . 

Sweet  to  the  scent's  the  fragrant  brier, 

Yet  touch'd  it  gives  us  pain  ; 

The  streamlet  we  so  much  admire. 

Is  oft  distain'd  with  rain. 

The  painting  that  delight's  the  eye, 

To  shades  its  beauty  owes  ; 

On  the  same  shrub  conjoin'd  we  spy 
The  thorn,  and  blushing  rose. 

No  mortal  ever  yet  was  made, 

From  imperfections  free, 
y  Angels  themselves  have  some  small  shade  ; 
Heav’n  wills  it — thus  to  be. 

Mercy  to  others’  failings  show. 

As  you  would  be  forgiven  ; 

The  best  man's  lot  would  be  but  woe,. 
Were  mercy  not  in  Heaven. 
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THE  MINEkVIAD. 


THE  riRGIjV^S  I  ^:iST  LOVE. 

✓ 

•“  Yes  sweet  is  the  joy  when  our  biushes  jnjpart] 

The  youthful  affection  that  ^lows  in  the  heart, 

If  prudence,  and  duty,  and  reason  approve 
The  timid  delight  of  the  virgin's  first  love. 

*  But  if  the  fond  virgin  be  ilestined  to  feel 
A  passion  she  must  in  her  bosom  conceal, 

Lest  parei'ts  r^  lenlltss  the  flame  disapprove,—  ' 
Where’s  then  the  delight  of  the  virgiti’s  first  love  ? 

‘  If  stolen  the  glance  by  which  love  is  exprest, 

If  sighs  when  half  heaved  he  with  terror  siipprest. 
If  whispers  of  pa9‘>ioii  suspicion  nm^t  move. 

Where’s  then  the  delight  of  the  virgin’s  first  love  ? 

*  Or  if  (ah  !  too  faithful  !)  with  fondness  she  sighs 
For  one  who  has  ceased  her  afi'ection  to  prize, 
Forgetting  tlje  vows  by  whose  magic  he  stiove 

To  gain  that  rich  treasure  the  virgin’s  first  love, — 

*  If  temj)(ed  bv  interest  he  venture  to  shun 
The  gentle  affection  his  tendernris  won, 

Through  passion's  soft  maze  with  another  to  rove — 
\\  here’s  then  the  delight  af  the  virgin’s  first  love  ^ 

‘  Her  eye,  when  the  talc  of  lier  trea^'hery  she  hears. 
Now  Ivams  with  disdain,  <S:  uow  glistens  with  tears; 
Ah  !  w’f.at  can  the  arrow  then  ratdvling  remove  ^ 
Farewell  tlie  delight  of  the  virgin’s  first  love  I 

‘  And  see,  sad  companion  of  mental  distress, 
Disease  steals  upon  her  in  health’s  flattering  dress, 
Oh  !  surelv  that  bloom  every  fear  should  remove  ! 
Ah  !  no  ; — ’tis  f/te  ejftict  of  the  virgin’s  first  love. 

Still  bji^hter  the  colour  apuenrs  on  h(;r  cheek. 

Her  eye  boasts  as  a  lustre  no  language  can  sptmk 
But  vain  are  the  hope*;  these  appearances  move, 
Fond  parent!  they  spring  from  the  virgin’s  first  love. 

‘  And  soon,  while  unconscious  that  fate  hov'ors  near, 
While  hope’s  Haltering  smiles  on  her  feat  ures  appear, 
\o  struggle;,  no  groan,  his  ajiproaches  to  prove, 
Dt.‘ath  ends  the  fond  dream  of  the  virgin’s  first  love. 


AXCIEyr  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

“the  n ESP er ides.” 

f  singe  of  Brookes,  of  JRossonus,  Birds  and  Bowers  ; 
Oi  Jlpryl,  J\faye,  of  June  and  July  flowers  ; 

I  singe  of  May  poles,  ffocA:’ cun/.T,  fVassailcs.,  Wakes^ 
Of  Bryde»roomsj  Brydes,  and  of  their  Brydal  cakes  ; 
I  singe  of  Dews^  of  Raines.^  and  piece  by  peice. 

Of  Balme,  of  Oyle,  of  Spice  and  Amber  greece  ; 

1  singe  of  Times  transhifting  ;  and  I  w’rite 
llow’e  Hoses  first  came  Redde^  and  I  singe 
The  Court  of  Mab  and  of  the  Fairie  Rynge  ; 

I  write  of  Iltlle  ;  I  singe,  (and  ever  shall)  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  all. 

RECEIPT  FOR  A  MODERN  DUEL. 

Two  fools  with  each  an  empty  head, 

Or,  like  their  pistols,  lin’d  with  lead  ; 

Two  minor  fools,  to  measure  distance  ; 

A  surgeon,  to  afford  assistance  ; 

A  paragraph,  to  catch  the  fair, 

And  tell  the  world,  hoic  brave  the^  are  I 


BOSTON,  APRIL  6,  1822. 

The  next  number  of  the  Eulerpeiad  ;  or  Jlusicai 
Inlelligencer  will  be  issued  next  Saturday,  with  a 
\shett  of  Music. 

Thur-day,  the  fourth  Instant,  was  observed  as  a 
day  of  Fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  in  this  Com- 
uionwealth.  ^ 

Friday  being  Good  Friday  wtls  observed  also  as  a 
day  of  Fast  b>  Episcopalians. 

Mbs.  Rowson.  This  venerable  matron,  has  re* 
signed  her  School  to  two  young  Ladies  (Proteges) 
who  have  resided  many  years  under  her  lonf,  and 
to  whom,  she  has  imparted  the  management  of  a 
similar  establishment  under  her  auspices.  Miss 
'dills  and  Miss  Johnson  open  their  School  on  the 
jl5tli  instant,  where  a  few  young  ladies  can  be  geu- 
keely  accommodated  with  Board  in  Ilollis-street. 


A  Card.  Mr.  Whale,  professor  of  the  Art  of  dan¬ 
cing,  respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and  (ientle- 
men  of  the  City  of  Boston,  that  his  Spring  Quarter 
has  commenced  at  Bumstead  Hall,  head  of  Brom- 
field’s  I^ane,  for  merly  occupied  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  W.  begs  leave  to  suggest  to  the  discerning 
land  enlightened  Citizens  ot  Boston,  the  advantages 
j possessed  hy  a  teacher  regularly  initialed  into  his 
j profession  under  she  most  eminent  masters  in  Lon- 
Idon  and  Paris,  and  who  has  always  made  that  pro¬ 
fession  his  entire  study. 

Such  Ladies  and  gentlemen  as  are  desirous  ol 
witnessing  the  improvment  of  his  pupils  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  fashionable  Dancing,  are  respect¬ 
fully  invited  to  call  at  his  School  on  Thursday  af- 
Iternoons. 


I  Amphitheatre,  Washington  Gardens.  The  Tnis- 
Itees  of  the  Amphitheatre  propose  to  have  it  occupi¬ 
ed  the  ensuing  Summer  for  Theatrical  Performan¬ 
ces.  It  is  now  undergoing  repairs  and  alterations 
which  will  render  it  pleasant  and  commodious  as  a 
place  of  summer  amusement.  The  Saloon  will  be 
reserved  for  tliose  who  take  Subscription  Tickets. 
Other  particulars  may  be  known  by  applying  at 
the  Galaxy  Office,  or  of  Mr.  S.  Rogers,  at  the  Bar 
of  Merchants’ Hall,  where  subscription  books  are 
opened. 


Literary  Notices.  We  are  informed  that  Lord 
Byron  has  been  writing  a  Burlesque  on  Southey’s 
V'ision  of  Judgment  ;  if  it  be  possible  to'write  any 
thing  more  liulicrous  than  the  original. 

The  same  nobleman  has  got  a  new  literary  coad¬ 
jutor  in  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  whom  he  has  invited 
Jo  reside  with  him  at  Pisa  ;  it  is  stated  that  the 
Trio  juncta  in  uno,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Hunt,  arc 
to  write  some  sort  of  periodical  woik,  and  send  it  to 
console  their  native  land  for  their  own  absence. 

BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Mr,  Duff's  Bsnejit. — On  Monday  Evening,  April 
8,  will  be  performed  EXILE  OF  SIBERIA,  with  a 
variery  of  other  entertainments.  See  bills  of  the  day. 
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